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ABSTRACT 



A program was developed and implemented to improve and 
motivate students’ writing in the elementary grades. Research data suggests 
probable causes for lack of student motivation and progress in writing. These 
causes include: overloaded and product driven curriculum, lack of appropriate 
teacher training, time-consuming and subjective grading processes, student 
frustration, and lack of modeled writing by adults. Subjects were 46 K-3 
students in a Chicago suburb, chosen at random. A written language inventory 
was used to assess pretest (given the second week of September) and posttest 
(given the second week of January) performance and formally assess written 
work in student portfolios. Results indicated that the use of writing 
workshops, a print-rich environment, writing centers, a home writing program, 
an author’s corner, and skill development were effective in increasing 
student motivation and improving writing skills. Findings suggest that the 
program implemented was successful due to the manageable design of the plan, 
ability of the flexible and experienced researchers to make appropriate 
curriculum decisions and adjustments to daily schedules, and the eagerness of 
students to explore the world of writing. Even though the targeted population 
widely ranged in age and ability levels, positive and significant change in 
all classrooms involved was observed; the combination of strategies used can 
be highly successful at virtually all grade levels K-3 and special education. 
(Includes 10 tables of data and 26 references; sample forms and hand-outs are 
appended.) (Author/CR) 
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CHAPTER 1 

Problem Statement 

Students of the targeted K-3 and Communication Development 3-5 classes exhibit a need 
for improved writing skills as evidenced by classroom teacher observation, anecdotal records, 
Writing Workshops, authentic portfolios, and teacher, parent, and student surveys. 

“Children need time for messing around with words" (Holt, 1995, p. 49). The writing skills of 
students have always been a big concern to teachers and parents. Introducing writing 
strategies to young students and giving them time to play with words will improve not only their 
writing but also increase their self-confidence and motivate them to write effectively. “Messing 
around with words” can include dictating stories, being read to, listening to books on tape, 
reciting poems, writing in journals, and practicing handwriting. Both phonics and literature- 
based instruction give primary age children the important tools they need to become effective 
readers and writers. 

Children’s ability to learn language is unique. This ability progresses in specific stages 
along a developmental continuum. Writing should not be delayed while reading and spelling 
skills are being developed. Experimenting with words is one of the best ways to advance 
reading and writing achievement. Increasing knowledge of children's language development 
directly affects the observations, evaluations, and strategies implemented in the classroom. 

Community Setting 

George Washington School District is located in a suburb of Chicago, Illinois. This suburb 
was incorporated as a village in 1892. Consisting of 13.8 square miles, this suburb has a 
population of 40,000. As of 1992, the average household income was $56,719. More than 
95% of the population were Caucasian. The median age was 33. Approximately 32.7% of the 
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Abstract 

This research program was developed to improve and motivate students’ writing in the 
elementary grades. 

Data found in research suggests probable causes for the lack of student motivation and 
progress in writing include: overloaded and product driven curriculum, lack of appropriate 
teacher training, time-consuming and subjective grading processes, student frustration, and 
lack of modeled writing by adults. 

Students, teachers, and parents will be interviewed to determine attitudes on the writing 
process. Students will also complete a pretest and post-test assessing writing skill 
development and self-assessments on written work, all noting an increase in skills, self- 
confidence, and enthusiasm. 

Activities to be implemented in the classroom to achieve the desired results include: Writing 
Workshop, a home writing project, and the creation of an extensive print rich environment. Skill 
development strategies will include teacher modeling, use of graphic organizers, mini-lessons, 
Daily Oral Language activities, and cooperative learning activities. 
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population are high school graduates, 24.6% have some college credit, 7.1% have an associate 
degree, 14.5% have a bachelor degree, and 6.4% have a graduate degree. Part of the labor 
force consists of 9.9% having some high school credit and 4.8% having only elementary school 
experience (City Census, 1993). 

Local Setting 

George Washington School is one of five elementary and two middle schools in George 
Washington School District. George Washington School houses grades K-5, two Early 
Childhood classrooms, one Hearing Impaired classroom, and one Communication Development 
classroom. Enrollment, as of September 30, 1994, was reported at 584. Racial and ethnic 
backgrounds were 94.7% Caucasian, 0.3% African-American, 2.7% Hispanic, 2.2% Asian- 
Pacific Islander, and 0.0% Native American. Based on 1993-1994 school year figures, the 
average class size for each grade level was as follows: five special education rooms at 9 per 
class, kindergarten 22.8, first grade 20, second grade 28.3, third grade 28.8, fourth grade 27.6, 
and fifth grade 29.8. George Washington School houses the following classrooms: four 
kindergarten, four first, four second, three third, three fourth, three fifth, and one fourth-fifth split 
classroom. Families receiving public aid constitutes 2.6% of the attendance population, with 
the mobility rate standing at 18.2%. Chronic truancy is at 0.0% with an attendance rate of 
95.9%. George Washington School faculty consists of 36 people, 35 females and one male. 
There are sixteen teachers with a master’s degree. The average number years of teaching 
experience is 1 1.8. 

Thomas Jefferson School is another one of the five elementary and two middle schools in 
George Washington School District. Thomas Jefferson School houses grades K-5. Enrollment, 
as of September 30, 1994, was reported at 895. Racial and ethnic backgrounds were 93.7% 
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Caucasian, 0.2% African-American, 1.8% Hispanic, 3.9% Asian, and 0.3% Native American. 
Based on 1993-1994 school year figures, the average class size for each grade level was as 
follows: kindergarten 24, first grade 27.4, second grade 27.6, third grade 29.4, fourth grade 30, 
and fifth grade 29.4. Thomas Jefferson School houses the following classrooms: five 
kindergarten, five first, six second, five third, five fourth, and five fifth. There are no special 
education classes in the building. There are 0.1% low income students, and 0.8% of the 
students are limited English proficient. Chronic truancy is at 0.0% with an attendance rate of 
96.2%. The school has a 3.1% mobility rate. The Thomas Jefferson School faculty consists of 
36 female teachers. One third of these teachers have a master's degree. The average number 
years of teaching experience is 11.3 years. 

George Washington School District students are heterogeneously assigned to a classroom. 
The core subject areas and time devoted to them in grades K-5 are as follows: Reading and 
Language Arts, 900 minutes; Mathematics, 250 minutes; Science, 100 minutes; and Social 
Studies, 100 minutes. In addition to core subjects, students in grades 1-5 receive six 30-minute 
periods of Physical Education, Music, and Art. Third through fifth grade also receive computer 
instruction for 30 minutes per week. First through fifth grade participate in Learning Center 
activities for 30 minutes per week. 

The district adopted the Reading and Language series published by Silver Burdett for 
grades one and two, and by Harcourt Brace for grades three, four, and five. Many teachers in 
the district also incorporate the whole language approach in their curriculum. Lee Pensinger's 
Power Writing is used in most classrooms throughout the district as a specific writing strategy. 
The Accelerated Reader, a computer reading program, is used as an extra reading incentive for 
students in grades three through five. Mathematics in Action , by MacMillan/McGraw Hill, is 
used to teach Math in most classrooms. Many teachers in grades one and two also incorporate 
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Math Their Way as a hands-on approach to teaching Math. MacMillan/McGraw Hill also 
publishes the Social Studies series, The World Around Us . which is used in grades one through 
five. Science Horizons, by Silver Burdett and Ginn, and the program, Developmental 
Approaches in Science and Health (DASH), are programs used to teach Science throughout 
the district. 

The kindergarten program is 214 hours per day. The Heath Literacy program , which 
incorporates all areas of the curriculum, is being used. Math Their Way and DASH, which are 
hands-on approaches to learning, are also being used. The kindergarten classes receive one 
30-minute gym period a week. 

Assessment takes many forms in the district. Kindergarten students are screened in early 
September. Students in third and fourth grades are assessed by the state of Illinois through the 
Illinois Goal Assessment Program. Grade three is assessed in Reading, Writing, and Math. 
Grade four is assessed in Science and Social Studies. The Iowa Test of Basic Skills is used to 
assess grades two and five. Second graders are also given the Test of Cognitive Skills. 
Quarterly report cards are issued throughout the district. Grades kindergarten through second 
use the following grading scale: E (excellent), S (satisfactory), N (needs improvement), U 
(unsatisfactory). Grades three through five use the following grading scale: A (92-100), B (85- 
91), C (72-84), D (65-71), F (0-64). 

In addition to the previously mentioned special education classes, George Washington 
School District has a Learning Disabilities Resource program that services all identified learning 
disabled students in the building. Other support services include speech/language, social work, 
Title One, occupational therapy, physical therapy, Reading Enrichment and Language Arts 
Mastery (REALM), and psychology. This district supports the practice of inclusion when 
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National Context 

The lack of people with effective writing skills has far reaching effects. If 5% of 51.1 million 
students are retained, the taxpayers’ annual expense reaches 1.7 billion dollars (Satz, 1977). 
This literacy problem not only causes academic problems but social and economic problems as 
well. These difficulties all prove the necessity for educational improvements in teaching literacy 
skills during the elementary years (Adams, 1978, p. X). 

Professor Chall of Harvard University revealed in the Boston Globe that due to a lack in 
literacy skills, over half of the adults in the United States are not qualified for today’s technical 
jobs. The Bureau of Census stated that by the 1990s, the United States would experience 
labor shortages, and the availability of workers between the ages of 18 and 24 years old would 
be reduced from 30 million in 1980 to 24 million in 1995. Therefore, employers are now facing 
critical shortages of literacy competent employees (Linden, Whimbey, 1990, p. 1). 

Responding to the concern over students’ literacy skills, the English Language Arts 
Standards Project took more than three years to develop twelve standards to assure that 
students become competent, informed, and productive members of society. These twelve 
interrelated standards are student-centered, while encouraging the development of curriculum 
and instruction that builds on the emerging literacy that children bring to school. Included in the 
twelve standards released this past March were six standards encouraging the progression of 
the students’ writing skills: 

1 . Students will adjust use of spoken, written, and visual language to communicate 
effectively. 

2. Students will use a wide range of strategies to communicate with a variety of audiences 
and for a variety of purposes. 
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3. Students apply knowledge of language structure to create, critique, and discuss print 
and non-print text. 

4. Students use spoken, written, and visual language to communicate ideas. 

5. Students can participate as knowledgeable, reflective, and creative members of a 
variety of literacy communities. 

6. Students are able to gather information, evaluate, and synthesize information from a 
variety of sources. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Evidence of Problem 

The following methods were used to document the writing abilities of the targeted 
elementary students in the kindergarten through third grade and the Communication 
Development classrooms. The targeted population, consisting of 46 students, was chosen at 
random. This random sample group was accomplished through Systematic Sampling where 
student names were scrambled, listed, and then chosen based upon a predetermined 
numerical order. There were 10 students from each grade level K-3 and 6 students from the 
Communication Development classroom. The researchers used a variety of instruments to 
collect data including: observational checklists of writing ability, surveys, pretests, and post- 
tests. 

A Written Language Inventory was used to assess pretest and post-test performance and 
formally assess written work in student portfolios. Two separate checklists were developed to 
accommodate the differences in writing skills and^ges of students (Appendices A and B). 

The pretest was given the second week of September. The prompt for the pretest was, 
"What I Did on My Summer Vacation." All targeted K-3 and special education students were 
given a pretest to assess entry level writing skills. The Written Language Inventory was used to 
assess 29 different writing skills, ranging from using pictures to write, to using complete 
thoughts and compound sentences. The following table presents the results in percentages. 
The skill levels are indicated as: No Attempt, Emerging, or Mastered. In the pretest, the 
majority of assessed skills fell in a range between No Attempt and Emerging, while the 
percentage of Mastered skills were significantly lower. The post-test was given the second 
week of January. Post-test results will be discussed later. 
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Table 1 

Written Language Inventory 
Pretest 



Grade Levels - K, 1 ,2,3 & Special Education 



Writing Skills 


Code 


No attempt 


Emerging 


Mastered 












1. Uses pictures to write 


1 


0% 


22% 


78% 


2. Uses scribbles or symbols 


2 


15% 


7% 


78% 


3. Random use of letters, symbols 


3 


15% 


4% 


81% 


4. Left/Right directional movement 


4 


0% 


22% 


77% 


5. Understands that writing is talk 


5 


17% 


10% 


73% 


6. Chooses own topic 


6 


24% 


60% 


16% 


7. Reads writing of others 


7 


33% 


43% 


24% 


8. Takes risks in writing 


8 


46% 


39% 


15% 


9. Personal voice heard in writing 


9 


43% 


20% 


37% 


10. Innovates on language patterns 


10 


59% 


30% 


11% 


11. Simple beginning, middle, and end 


11 


59% 


41% 


0% 


12. Writes in different modes 


12 


65% 


35% 


0% 


13. Uses beginning editing skills 


13 


80% 


20% 


0% 


14. Uses period 


14 


50% 


43% 


7% 


15. Is aware of punctuation (?!,"") 


15 


74% 


26% 


0% 


16. Uses a capital letter to begin a sentence 


16 


46% 


46% 


8% 


1 7. Uses a capital letter for proper noun 


17 


52% 


46% 


2% 


18. Uses initial consonants 


18 


22% 


7% 


71% 


19. Spaces between words 


19 


22% 


20% 


58% 


20. Takes a risk in spelling 


20 


33% 


33% 


34% 


21. Uses final consonants 


21 


26% 


15% 


59% 


22. Conventional spelling of some words 


22 


52% 


43% 


5% 


23. Uses incorrect vowels, in correct place 


23 


26% 


48% 


26% 


24. Correct spelling of word endings 


24 


41% 


35% 


24% 


25. Vowel approximation accurate 


25 


33% 


46% 


21% 


26. Recognizes misspellings 


26 


52% 


48% 


0% 


27. Uses classroom resources 


27 


70% 


30% 


0% 


28. Uses complete thought 


28 


43% 


39% 


18% 


29. Uses compound sentences linked by "and" 


29 


84% 


12% 


4% 



A chart was developed to aid teachers in recognizing the appropriate developmental stages 



in Writing and Spelling. The teachers found the following two charts helpful in understanding 
the developmental stages of Writing and Spelling. 
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The student survey was given during the second week in September to determine student 
attitudes toward writing (Appendix C). The survey was administered again in the second week 
of January to determine if student interest and motivation had changed as a result of 
interventions. 

Table 2 



Student Survey Results - September 



1 . Do you consider yourself an author? 

Why? 

Why not? 


Yes No Don't know 

67 68 2 

Why? My mom and dad are good writers. 

1 like to write. 

Why not? 1 don’t like to write. 


2. Why do you think people write? 


They like to learn. 

To make money, to earn a living. 
To communicate. 


3. Do you think most people like to write? 


Yes No Don’t know 

111 21 5 


4. Who is your favorite author? 


R.L. Stine Marc Brown 

Dr. Seuss Eric Carle 


5. Are there any books by a particular author 
that have changed the way you write? 

Who ? 


Yes No Don’t Know 

44 75 18 

R.L. Stine Marc Brown 

Dr. Seuss Eric Carle 


6. How do you decide what you are going to 
write about? 


Brainstorm 

Use their imaginations 
Books 


7. What are your favorite topics to write 
about? 


Animals , Family and Friends, and Sports. 


8. When and where do you like to write? 


At home/bedroom. On Vacation. 

At School. On a computer. 

When it is quiet. 


9. What helps you to write? 


My brain. 

Materials (pen, pencils, paper) 
Teacher/Family 



* Includes all students in targeted K-3 and spec. ed. classroom 
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The student survey was given to all students in the K-3 and Communication Development 
classrooms. The purpose of the survey was to elicit responses that determine student attitudes 
toward writing. The student responses to the survey given in September were as follows: 

Do you consider yourself an author? Of the 137 surveyed, 49% consider themselves to be 
authors, 50% do not consider themselves to be authors, and 1% are unsure. The students who 
consider themselves authors stated they like to write and their parents are good writers. The 
students who do not consider themselves as authors stated they simply did not like to write. 

Why do you think people write? Various responses were indicated by the students. The 
most frequent responses were that they like to learn, it helps them communicate, and it enables 
them to earn a living. 

Do you think most people like to write? An overwhelming majority of the students, 81%, 
thought most people like to write. Only 15% felt that most people do not like to write. A small 
minority, 4% are unsure. 

Who is your favorite author? Many well-known authors were listed on the surveys. Four of 
the most common authors mentioned were R.L. Stine, Marc Brown, Dr. Seuss, and Eric Carle. 

Are there any books by a particular author that have changed the way you write? Of the 
students surveyed, 32% indicated that a particular author had changed the way they wrote. 
Some of the influencing authors mentioned were R.L. Stine, Marc Brown, Dr. Seuss, and Eric 
Carle. Even more students, 55%, claimed there was not a particular author who changed the 
way they wrote. Thirteen percent of the students were unsure whether a particular author had 
changed the way they wrote. 

How do you decide what you are going to write about? The most popular responses to how 
students decide what to write about were brainstorming, using their imaginations, and reading 
books. 
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What are your favorite topics to write about? Several responses were given for favorite 
topics. The most popular responses were animals, family, friends, and sports. 

When and where do you like to write? The students surveyed revealed they enjoy writing at 
home, in their bedroom, at school, on vacation, on the computer, and in a quiet atmosphere. 
Many times and places were listed. However, the above stated were the most popular. 

What helps you to write? Once again, many responses were indicated. The responses 
varied, ranging from literal to higher level thinking. The literal responses included pen, paper, 
pencils, and even the brain. The students who were thinking on a higher level indicated that 
resources such as teachers and family help them write. 

In addition, a parent questionnaire was sent home the second week of September to 
determine the effects of the home literacy environment on student writing and attitude 
(Appendix D). The survey was sent to 147 parents. Of those parents, 76% responded. The 
parent written responses were generally positive. 

Table 3 

Parent Writing Interest Survey 



Almost Always Sometimes Almost never 



1 . Does your child use writing material appropriately 


73 


38 


1 


2. Does you child write at home? 


50 


56 


6 


3. Do you encourage your child to write at home? 


66 


43 


2 


4. Does your child enjoy writing letters, stories, poems, etc.? 


34 


48 


30 


5. Do you talk about your child's writing with him/her? 


57 


50 


3 


6. Do you write at home? 


47 


57 


7 


7. Does your child see you writing at home? 


48 


57 


7 


8. Do you provide writing materials for your child? 


100 


12 - 


1 


9. Are you available to assist your child with re-writing if 
necessary? 


92 


18 


2 


10. Are you able to help edit in the classroom? 


22 


55 


33 



* Included all the parents in grades K-3 and Communication Development classroom 
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The survey showed that most students, 99%, use writing materials appropriately. Children’s 
writing occurs in 95% of the homes. Writing is encouraged in 98% of the homes. When asked 
if their children enjoyed writing letters, stories, or poems, 73% of the parents answered 
positively. On the other hand, 37% stated that their children did not enjoy the different types of 
writing. Most of the parents, 97%, have talked about their child’s writing with him/her. The 
majority of the parents stated they wrote at home, provided writing materials for their child, and 
they would be available to assist their child with rewriting. Some parents verbally indicated a 
lack of interest and a concern that this project may involve more time and effort than they were 
able to devote. 

A teacher survey was given to kindergarten through third grade and special education 
teachers to determine motivation and ability to effectively teach children to write (Appendix E). 
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Table 4 

Teacher Writing Survey 



1 . How important is writing in the classroom? 


Very important Somewhat Not important 
29 1 0 


2. How often do you include writing activities in your 
lesson plans? 


Daily 2-3 times per week Once a week 

19 6 5 


3. Do you use writing across the curriculum? 


Yes No 

27 0 


4. Is there enough time in your day to include writing 
activities regularly? 


Yes No 

13 16 


5. Do you feel you are trained to effectively teach 
writing? 


Yes No 

22 8 


6. How would you describe the attitudes of your 
students toward writing? 


Enthusiastic Positive Negative 

8 18 4 


7. Generally how would you describe the writing 
abilities of your students? 


Excellent Fair Poor 

4 21 5 


8. Do you feel comfortable with letting your students 
use inventive spelling? 


Yes Somewhat No 

14 12 3 


9. Do you feel that your students need more 
motivation to write? 


Yes Somewhat No 

13 15 2 


10. Have you had a class or workshop in writing? 


Yes No 

27 3 


Grade level teachers are currently teaching 


K 1 2 3 special education 

4 8 9 5 4 



‘Includes all students in targeted K-3 and special education classroom 



An overwhelming majority of teachers felt that writing in the classroom is very important, 
and they used writing across the curriculum. However, only 19 out of 30 teachers responded 
that they included written language activities in their lesson plans on a daily basis. According to 
13 of the 29 responses, there was not enough time in the school day to do writing activities on a 
daily basis. The majority of teachers from grades K-3 and special education felt that students’ 
writing skills were fair and that student motivation was positive (as opposed to enthusiastic or 
negative). It appears that kindergarten and special education children may lack motivation due 
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to lack of experience. The teachers concluded that students need more motivation in their 
written expression. The majority of K-3 and special education teachers are either totally or 
somewhat comfortable in allowing students to use inventive spelling. Only three teachers were 
not comfortable at all in accepting at least some inventive spelling from students. The survey 
also stated that 27 of 30 teachers have had at least one class or workshop in teaching written 
language. Several teachers responded that they were “self-taught” in the area of teaching 
writing to children. 

Probable Causes 

Many probable causes of poor writing ability in elementary age children were determined by 
the researchers. These causes are evident in all targeted classrooms. Some students lack the 
skills needed to be effective writers. This was found evident through the assessment checklists 
(see Tables 1 and 2). 

The Writing Report Card (from the National Assessment of Educational Progress) reported 
that only 12% of eleventh graders wrote well enough to earn an adequate rating for the type of 
writing needed for educational advancement or employment in many business and technical 
areas (Linden, Whimbey, 1990, p. 2). 

Due to lack of skill development, students become easily frustrated with their written work. 
Surveys and teacher observation reflect the students’ frustration with written communication. 
These students have a low self-esteem and often refuse to take risks in the written expression 
mode. These feelings were expressed through the student surveys (see Table 3). 

The teachers’ surveys revealed that the lack of administrative support leaves teachers 
feeling overwhelmed and frustrated. “Teachers are constantly kicking their way through a 
minefield of school-based pressures ... administrative and/or parental expectations (‘back to 
basics’), and emphasis on surface features of product ‘accountability’ (school-wide marking 
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publishing routines).” The teacher surveys show that priorities and limitations need to be 
articulated more clearly to administrators (Nichols, 1989). “The frenetic, harried, and product- 
driven nature of school environments and the delicate introspective and time-consuming nature 
of the writing process make it difficult for teachers to stitch the two together" (Parsons, 1991, p. 
50). 

Some surveyed teachers feel they lack the appropriate training to effectively teach writing 
skills. Graves’ survey of 50 major teacher-preparing institutions in 1994 revealed 24 of our 
states did not offer a course of writing for teachers in-training (Graves, 1994). 

Administrators continually mandate the writing process approach without recognizing the 
need for appropriate training. One inservice workshop does not adequately prepare teachers. 

The targeted district lacks a mandated kindergarten writing program, leaving teachers 
without training, materials, philosophy, guidelines, or expectations at this level. Graves states 
that the traditional methods of teaching writing ignore the child's urge to demonstrate what he 
knows. Teachers often underestimate the child's desires due to a lack of understanding of the 
child’s writing process and what children do to control their own creativity (Graves, 1983, p. 3). 

While often overlooked as an effective tool to help students take pride, ownership, and 
responsibility in written work, self-assessment can be used to learn what students understand 
about the subject and what they understand about themselves. Watts states that giving 
students the opportunity to assess their own progress allows them to begin taking responsibility 
for their own learning. “To be consulted about one’s own learning is empowering -not to be 
consulted is disempowering. Kids without power over their own learning take power in other 
ways, and some are subverting or resisting what we want to teach them" (Watts, 1996). 

There is a need to develop reporting strategies that are more specific, individualized, and 
encompassing. While educators have continued to rely on grades and standardized testing as 
the only two measures of a student’s progress, it is time to develop more individual systems of 
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assessment. These systems will require extensive public education to create an appreciation of 
assessment tools such as conferencing, checklists, rubrics, and portfolios (Watts, 1996). 

Recognizing the necessity of these assessment reforms, Watts also notes the difficulty 
finding the time and the money to develop new assessment and reporting tools. Watts also 
states that asking overburdened teachers and schools to create these tools without releasing 
them from other time consuming tasks just continues the present cycle of “adding new 
expectations for curricula and instructional changes, without ever taking anything away...”. This 
creates such an overload on the classroom teacher that “heroic efforts are needed to do 
anything adequately" (Watts, 1996). Grading written work tends to be very time consuming and 
subjective to assess. “Evaluation takes time and we all know that a teacher’s time is in short 
supply” (Graves, 1994, p. 148). Grading and reporting student progress will always involve 
some degree of subjectivity. “Regardless of the method used, assigning grades or reporting on 
student learning is inherently subjective” (Guskey, 1996). However, Guskey states that 
subjectivity is not always a negative part of the grading process. Since teachers know their 
students, understand the dimensions of students’ work, and have a clear idea of progress 
made, a subjective perception may yield very accurate descriptions of what has been 
accomplished (Guskey, 1996). 

Environmental influences may impact negatively on the students’ abilities and attitudes 
toward written language. Children with various backgrounds all bring different cultural and 
language patterns to school. An effective writing teacher needs to first listen and recognize 
these various language abilities of her students. The teacher needs to teach to the strengths 
and respect the students’ unique language styles and customs (Zemelman, Daniels, Hyde, 

1993, p. 49). 
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CHAPTER 3 

Review of Literature 

“Young children can write, young children want to write, and young children possess 
knowledge, interests, and the experiences to write about” (Avery, 1984, p. 89). The 
researchers’ experiences with young writers validates these beliefs. Young writers may not use 
standardized spelling or follow many of the other conventions of written language, but they do 
understand that created symbols communicate meaning, and they are capable of 
communication by placing marks on paper. All children have experiences to write about. As 
readers of children’s writing, teachers need an open mind, free of preconceived notions of what 
children should or should not do as writers. Such expectations handicap the students’ efficient, 
natural learning styles. The role of the writing teacher is to encourage and cheer students on. 
Writing should extend throughout the curriculum. Students value writing and use it more when 
it becomes a part of many other learning activities. Writing is, in fact, one of the best tools for 
learning any material, because the writing process activates thinking. 

The following intervening strategies were used to enhance the development of the writing 
process: Writing Workshop, provision of a print-rich environment, writing centers, home writing 
program, Author’s Corner, and skill development. 

Writing Workshop. The workshop model is simple and powerful. Writing Workshop 
promotes student ownership and active learning. Writing Workshop puts more emphasis on 
higher-order thinking and less emphasis on teacher-directed instruction. Writing Workshop is 
an excellent tool to integrate all areas of the curriculum. Introducing strategies to young writers 
will expand natural abilities. The term workshop creates an image of an environment that 
facilitates production of written expression. Learning progresses as teachers coach young 
writing apprentices. According to Calkins, teacher dominated writing instruction suppresses 
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children’s writing. Calkins (1986) states, “The bitter irony is that we, in schools, set up road 
blocks to stifle the natural and enduring reasons for writing, and then we complain that our 
students don’t want to write. The cycle continues. After detouring around authentic, human 
reasons for writing, we bury the students’ urge to write all the more with boxes, kits, and 
manuals full of synthetic writing stimulants (p. 4)." 

Print-rich Environment . Children who are authors need a print-rich environment because 
the need for information and sources has been raised significantly. Students need to be 
surrounded with poetry, factual books, and imaginative stories. Children need to hear, speak, 
and read literature (Graves, 1983, p. 67). Literature provides drama, precise language, and 
problem solving skills. As researchers and practitioners, the belief is held that students’ writing 
should be displayed throughout the room to provide opportunity for pupils to view and 
appreciate the work of others. 

Writing Centers . “Children want to write. They want to write the first day they attend 
school. This is no accident. Before they went to school they marked up walls, pavements, 
newspapers with crayons, chalk, pens, or pencils ... anything that makes a mark. The child’s 
marks say, ‘I am.’ ‘No, you aren’t,’ say most school approaches to the teaching Of writing” 
(Graves, 1978, p. 3). 

Including writing centers in the classroom environment is an excellent tool for providing 
opportunities for students to freely and safely explore the creative writing process. Graves 
states that freedom of choice provides the element of self-motivation that encourages children 
to produce more complex text (Graves, 1978). 

Home Writing Program . “The most important aspect of parental involvement is 
communication, communication, communication” (Clark, 1995). Teachers and parents need to 
work together to promote and encourage literacy in children. Parents are the children’s first 
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teachers, so who better to join the classroom teacher in the effort to encourage and support the 
young authors. 

Author’s Corner . The Author’s Corner, which will be a literacy circle, will provide children 
with an opportunity to share their product with their peers. “All children benefit from a 
responsive audience and a classroom of shared learning" (Zemelman et al., 1993, p. 53). 
According to Waring-Chaffee, the social environment in which the students are a part 
legitimizes and encourages exploration by sharing and celebrating growth as readers and 
writers (1994). Goldberg feels that active listening is learned and practiced. “Students should 
learn how to respond to their own and other people’s writing" (Goldberg, 1983, p. 111). 

Skill Development . Modeling written language for young children is crucial. “The 
importance of modeling cannot be overestimated. Teachers need to be exemplars of what the 
class is asked to do” (Goldberg, 1983, p. 111). One of the teacher’s most important roles is to 
model both composition and performance aspects of written language. Written language skills 
are acquired most effectively through direct instruction and modeling by the teacher, followed 
by practice with feedback and guidance. Through the use of mini-lessons, the following 
strategies will be employed for skill development: graphic organizers, Daily Oral Language, 
cooperative grouping, and inventive spelling. 

Project Outcomes and Solution Components 

After the investigation into the probable causes, as well as the review of the literature, the 
following project objective is proposed: As a result of implementing a process writing 
intervention plan during the period of September 1996 to January 1997, the targeted 
kindergarten through third grade classrooms, including a special education classroom 
containing grades three through five, will increase motivation and develop necessary skills to 
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write effectively, as measured by teacher observations, student writing inventory checklist, 
pretest and post-test results, writing portfolios, and writing surveys that are given before and 
after the study. In order to accomplish the terminal objective, the following strategies are 
necessary: 

1. Writing Workshop will be designed and implemented. 

2. A print-rich environment will be maintained in each classroom. 

3. Writing centers will be established in the classrooms. 

4. A home writing program will be developed. 

5. An Author’s Corner will be established in each classroom. 

6. Skills will be authentically assessed through the use of designed rubrics and writing 
checklists to reduce subjectivity in grading (Appendix F). 

Action Plan 

This action plan was developed by the researchers to aid in the implementation of the six 
major solution components: Writing Workshop, provision of a print-rich environment, 
development of writing centers, development of a home writing program, providing an Author’s 
Corner in each classroom, and provision for skill development. 

I. Writing Workshop 

A. Structure - Setting aside predictable time everyday for writing is important for many 
reasons. This time will allow children to take control of writing, develop writing strategies, 
and plan to use time effectively. Each daily workshop will have a consistent structure with 
simple and clear expectations, allowing students to anticipate the daily routine. A smooth 
transition between mini-lessons and Writing Workshop time will be implemented. 
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B. Journals- Journal writing will provide the time for students to self-select topics and write 
without time constraints or teacher evaluation. Journals will be used daily or several times 
weekly. “...You know how your mother can tell you to go to bed... Nobody can tell you how 
to write your piece. You’re the mother of your story” (Calkins, 1986, p. 6). 

C. Topics- Occasionally, specific topics, story starters, and Power Writing prompts may be 
used, determined by need and related units of study. 

D. Finished Products- Individual and cooperative groups will produce mini-books, big 
books, class books, and Power Writing paragraphs and essays at least one to two times per 
month. 

E. Publishina- 

“Publication of student writing is vital: making bound books, cataloging 
student works in the school library, setting up displays in classrooms, in 
school hallways, at the local library, in neighborhood stores, or even 
placing class anthologies in local doctors’ and dentists’ waiting rooms. 

The old idea that the teacher is the only legitimate audience robs 
students of the rich and diverse response from audiences that is needed 
to nurture a writers’ skills and motivation” (Zemelman, et.al.). 

One a month, students will self-select and publish a finished product from the Writing 
Workshop portfolio. Finished products will be placed in a classroom library. A parent 
program may be planned to showcase published work. These programs may be video- 
taped to allow students the opportunity to view and share the tape at home. 
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II. Print-Rich Environment 

A. Displays - Students’ work will be displayed throughout the classroom and halls to 
promote pride, ownership, and an audience. 

B. Labels - Familiar objects will be labeled in the classroom when appropriate. A variety of 
reading, language, and writing activities can incorporate the use of charts, lists, and labels. 

C. Visual Displays - Stories, poems, charts, and graphic organizers will be displayed when 
related to specific areas of the curriculum. These displays will be changed periodically to 
maintain a high interest level. Vowel pattern displays, spelling visuals, word usage charts, 
and Power Writing posters will also be displayed to provide students with reference 
materials, thus giving them the opportunity to self-correct. 

D. Reading Materials - A genre of reading materials to expose children to various styles of 
reading and writing will be readily available throughout the classroom. Materials will include 
a wide assortment of books, magazines, newspapers, and student published work. 
Dictionaries and Franklin Spellers will also be provided to allow students access to resource 
materials and give them an opportunity to self-correct spelling. 

III. Writing Centers 

A. Set-up - A writing center will be located in a specific area of the classroom. The center 
will be designed for free-exploration of students’ written expression. Students can visit the 
writing center during available free time. A computer will be available for student use, along 
with a variety of software that relates to written expression. Writing Workshop portfolios will 
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be kept in the writing center. A variety of writing activities will be made available for the 
students to select, such as big book story starters and bear story starters that use 
manipulatives. Students searching for topics will find high interest motivatqfs to choose 
from in the writing center. A tape recorder will also be included in the center for students 
who want to tape record thoughts or listen to tape recordings of published work by other 
students in the classroom. All materials should encourage free exploration. 

B. Supplies - A wide variety of art supplies such as paper, construction paper, crayons, 
markers, glue, scissors, glitter, pipe cleaners, paper plates, brown bags, craft sticks, and 
magazines will also be available so that the students can create pictures, puppets, collages, 
or other projects to go with their writing. 

IV. Home Writing Program 

A. Communication - Every month, the parents of students in the targeted classrooms will 
receive hand-outs providing specific ideas to encourage and improve writing skills at home 
and school and to aid parents in understanding the developmental stages children go 
through on their journey to improved and engaging writing. 

B. Writing Bags - Each student will have the opportunity to bring home an author’s backpack 
to share with family members. The backpack will contain some type of character or stuffed 
animal, such as Curious George or Mickey Mouse, that relates to a book that is also in the 
backpack. Each child will have an opportunity to take the backpack home for a weekend. 
The storybook character will share the weekend with the student. Blank books will be 
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provided in the pack and used to write about weekend adventures, which will then be 
shared with classmates at the Author’s Corner. 

V. Author’s Corner 

A. Author’s Corner - At least once a week, a student will be chosen to select something 
from the Writing Workshop portfolio to share with peers. This will not only be a time for self- 
evaluation, but also for constructive peer comments and suggestions for improvement if 
necessary. 

VI. Skill Development 

A. Modeling - Teachers will model various writing techniques as related to curriculum areas 
and needs of the classroom. This could take the form of letter writing, list making, note 
taking, or writing lesson plans, as long as the class sees the teacher writing! 

B. Graphic Organizers - Graphic organizers will be used, either individually or in cooperative 
groups, to help students organize thoughts to become more effective writers. A web, story 
map, or Venn diagram often work well in accomplishing this goal. 

C. Mini Lessons - Targeted teachers will teach short, 5-10 minute mini-lessons to provide 
direct instruction to students. These lessons will include the development of skills such as 
capitalization, punctuation, and grammar, as they pertain to each grade level. 

D. Daily Oral Language - Each morning, a sentence or paragraph can be either written on 
the chalkboard or printed on paper. These sentences contain grammar, spelling, 
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capitalization, or punctuation mistakes that students must find and correct. The Daily Oral 
Language should correlate with the mini-lessons to provide review and application of the 
written language skills previously taught. 

E. Cooperative Groups - Cooperative grouping is a very effective way for students to not 
only improve writing, but also to review basic skills and improve self-confidence in writing. 
Besides creating and publishing together, the students can do peer editing and tutoring. 
Often, students will listen and relate better to a peer than to a teacher or parent. 

F. Inventive Spelling - The researchers feel that inventive or developmental spelling is an 
important part of acquiring skills. Although some direct instruction is needed through mini- 
lessons, many spelling and phonics skills are acquired in developmental stages. Young 
children need to be encouraged to be creative and write, without worrying about how to 
spell every word. A beginning writer might spell using only beginning and ending consonant 
letters. As the student becomes more advanced, vowels may be added either correctly or 
incorrectly. At early stages, the focus is on ideas and the presentation of those ideas, not 
the spelling. 

... by the time many unskilled writers have written three words, they already 
believe they have made an error. They continually interrupt themselves to 
worry about spelling, to reread, and to fret. This “stuttering in writing” leads to 
tangled syntax and destroys fluency and creativity (Adams, 1978, p. 3). 

G. Power Writing - Power Writing is a strategy that can be taught to help students organize 
and present ideas in an effective way. This program involves different strategies from 
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picture drawing to writing more complex essays. Power Writing is very structured and 
visual, utilizing mapping to organize main ideas, supporting details, and conclusions. 

H. The Writing Process - “Many children, having never been skillful writers at work, are 
unaware that writing is a staged, craft-like process which competent authors typically break 
up into manageable steps” (Zemelman, et.al.). The stages detailed in Best Practices 
include selection of topic, prewriting, drafting, revising, and editing. The researchers will 
“promote real authorship and good decision making” through modeling, conferencing, using 
small group collaborative work, and peer evaluation (Zemelman, et.al.). 

Method of Assessment 

Several types of authentic assessment will be utilized on the targeted population during the 
course of this study. The primary focus of assessment will be on the progressive work in the 
students’ Writing Workshop portfolios. These portfolios will document the stages each child has 
gone through in the individual’s writing process. In addition to the Writing Workshop portfolio, a 
pretest and post-test will be given to evaluate growth and progress over the course of the 
intervention. A Written Language Inventory, checklist, and rubric (Appendices F, G, H) will be 
used to score writing samples. Teacher observation and documentation through anecdotal 
records will be crucial to the evaluation process. Teacher and peer conferencing will provide an 
informal means of assessment for each child. Metacognition and self-evaluation will be 
encouraged and used on a regular basis. 
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CHAPTER 4 



Historical Description of Intervention 

The objective of this project was to increase students’ motivation to write and encourage the 
progression of writing skills in the targeted grades K-3 and special education grades 3-5 
classrooms. The implementation of Writing Workshop, a print-rich environment, writing centers, 
home writing program, Author’s Corner, and skill development were the six major components 
used to enhance the development of the writing process. 

A structured Writing Workshop program was developed for use in each classroom. 

Students were given regular opportunities to create, edit, revise, publish, and share finished 
products. Conferencing proved to be a valuable tool to monitor student progress and further 
develop skills. Student published books were available in classroom libraries for students to 
view and enjoy. Writing Workshop proved to be a motivational tool to create a positive writing 
environment. Students looked forward to this opportunity, often requesting additional workshop 
time. Pride in ownership was enthusiastically exhibited throughout the targeted classrooms. 
Quite often, the relaxed workshop atmosphere provided an opportunity for student authors to 
express their emotions, dreams, fears, and reflections of their personal lives through journals 
and published works. A variety of published work surfaced, demonstrating student desire and 
ability to write creatively using different modes. Finished products included fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, biographies, and personal narratives. 

This published work was an important facet in the creation of a print-rich environment. 

Other important components included student writing displays, word banks, graphic organizers, 
labels, charts, and posters. A variety of reading materials were readily available. These 
materials included magazines, books, newspapers, and student published work. 
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The physical environment was designed to promote free exploration of written expression. 
Writing centers, set up in each classroom, provided a safe and comfortable environment to 
enhance and motivate student interest. Included in the centers were: computers, typewriters, 
tape recorders, and a wide variety of art supplies. Students regularly chose to spend time in 
this area. 

The home writing program also became a positive tool for motivating students and 
encouraging parental involvement. Informational articles were provided regularly to inform 
parents about children’s developmental writing stages and to encourage the children’s writing at 
home and in school. Additionally, authors’ backpacks were created and sent home with a 
different student each week. Students enjoyed spending time writing about and illustrating the 
adventures the storybook characters experienced in their homes. 

Just as the writing center provided a special area to create written work, the Author’s Corner 
provided a special area to present this work to an interested audience. Author’s Corner was a 
highly successful experience that increased self-confidence in writing and presenting finished 
products to the class. 

Student skill development was an important aspect in the writing process. Along with 
modeling various writing techniques, mini-lessons and graphic organizers were presented. The 
use of Daily Oral Language and Power Writing were other effective ways to improve skill 
development. Inventive spelling eliminated the fear of error, allowing students the freedom to 
write worry-free. Cooperative grouping encouraged students at all levels to participate and 
progress at their own skill level. Students enjoyed working cooperatively, and they were able to 
assist each other in the acquisition of new skills. 

A pretest and post-test were administered to measure student skill level before and after the 
intervention. Students’ attitudes about writing were also surveyed before and after the 
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intervention. Portfolios were kept, providing a record of skill progression while students 
participated in various writing activities throughout the study. 

Presentation and Analysis of Results 

A writing post-test was administered during the second week of January to assess the same 
skills as the pretest administered in September. The prompt used was “What I did on Winter 
Break." The post-test was scored using the Written Language Inventory. Table 5 on the 
following page presents post-test data. Student growth, as shown on this table, progresses 
from left to right. 

Bar graphs (Tables 6, 7, & 8 on the following pages) were developed by the researchers to 
visually compare pretest and post-test data. These graphs illustrate dramatic growth in all skills 
assessed. There was a significant shift in skill development. The No Attempt skill level showed 
a decrease in all areas, except two that remained at zero percent. These two skills, left to right 
progression and uses pictures to write, remained the same because all students were already 
emerging on these skills at the onset of the project. In the No Attempt level, the goal was to 
decrease the number of students who did not attempt a specific skill. This positive decrease 
ranges from zero to 75%. 

The Emerging level did not show as significant a change from pretest to post-test, due to 
the fact that there was such a wide range in difficulty of assessed skills. Skills that were not 
attempted in the pretest were now emerging or mastered in the post-test. There were fourteen 
skill areas that showed movement from No Attempt to Emerging or Mastered on higher level 
writing skills. Some of these skills included understanding writing is talk, uses beginning editing 
skills, and uses classroom resources. The range of the increase was two percent to 40%. 

There were fifteen areas that decreased in the Emerging level as students moved to the 
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Mastery level. Some of these skills included chooses own topic, begins sentences with a 
capital letter, and uses periods at the end of sentences. Positive decreases range from zero 
percent to 47%. 
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Table 5 

Writing Language Inventory 

Grade Levels - K, 1,2,3 & Special Education 

Post-test 



Writing Skills Code No attempt Emerging Mastered 



1 . Uses pictures to write 


1 


0% 


0% 


100% 


2. Uses scribbles or symbols 


2 


0% 


4% 


96% 


3. Random use of letters, symbols 


3 


0% 


10% 


90% 


4. Left/Right directional movement 


4 


0% 


9% 


91% 


5. Understands that writing is talk 


5 


0% 


22% 


78% 


6. Chooses own topic 


6 


0% 


13% 


87% 


7. Reads writing of others 


7 


4% 


28% 


68% 


8. Takes risks in writing 


8 


2% 


37% 


61% 


9. Personal voice heard in writing 


9 


9% 


35% 


56% 


10. Innovates on language patterns 


10 


17% 


60% 


33% 


11. Simple beginning, middle, and end 


11 


13% 


33% 


54% 


12. Writes in different modes 


12 


41% 


28% 


31% 


13. Uses beginning editing skills 


13 


10% 


70% 


20% 


14. Uses period 


14 


24% 


20% 


56% 


15. Is aware of punctuation (?!,"") 


15 


37% 


43% 


30% 


16. Uses a capital letter to begin a sentence 


16 


13% 


26% 


61% 


17. Uses a capital letter for proper noun 


17 


13% 


70% 


17% 


18. Uses initial consonants 


18 


2% 


17% 


81% 


19. Spaces between words 


19 


10% 


24% 


66% 


20. Takes a risk in spelling 


20 


4% 


30% 


66% 


21. Uses final consonants 


21 


2% 


26% 


72% 


22. Conventional spelling of some words 


22 


15% 


46% 


39% 


23. Uses incorrect vowels, in correct place 


23 


9% 


48% 


43% 


24. Correct spelling of word endings 


24 


22% 


37% 


41% 


25. Vowel approximation accurate 


25 


9% 


41% 


50% 


26. Recognizes misspellings 


26 


22% 


57% 


21% 


27. Uses classroom resources 


27 


13% 


70% 


17% 


28. Uses complete thought 


28 


9% 


30% 


61% 


29. Uses compound sentences linked by "and" 


29 


50% 


39% 


19% 
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Written Pretest Inventory 



Pretest - Table 6 
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Written Post-test Inventory 



Post-test Table 7 
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Percentage of change 



from Pretest to Post-test -Table 8 
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Table 9 

Written Language Inventory 
Grade Levels - K, 1,2,3 & Special Education 
% Results 
Pre/Post Test 



Writing Skills Code No Attempt Emerging Mastered 



1 . Uses pictures to write 


1 


0% 


0% 


22% 


2. Uses scribbles or symbols 


2 


-15% 


-3% 


18% 


3. Random use of letters, symbols 


3 


-15% 


-6% 


9% 


4. Left/Right directional movement 


4 


0% 


-13% 


14% 


5. Understands that writing is talk 


5 


-17% 


-12% 


5% 


6. Chooses own topic 


6 


-24% 


-47% 


71% 


7. Reads writing of others 


7 


-29% 


-15% 


44% 


8. Takes risks in writing 


8 


-42% 


-2% 


46% 


9. Personal voice heard in writing 


9 


-34% 


5% 


19% 


10. Innovates on language patterns 


10 


-42% 


30% 


22% 


11. Simple beginning, middle, and end 


11 


-46% 


-8% 


54% 


12. Writes in different modes 


12 


-24% 


-7% 


31% 


13. Uses beginning editing skills 


13 


-70% 


50% 


20% 


14. Uses period 


14 


-26% 


-23% 


49% 


1 5. Is aware of punctuation (?!,"") 


15 


-37% 


17% 


30% 


16. Uses a capital letter to begin a sentence 


16 


-33% 


-20% 


53% 


17. Uses a capital letter for proper noun 


17 


-39% 


24% 


15% 


18. Uses initial consonants 


18 


-20% 


10% 


10% 


19. Spaces between words 


19 


-12% 


4% 


8% 


20. Takes a risk in spelling 


20 


-29% 


-3% 


32% 


21. Uses final consonants 


21 


-24% 


11% 


13% 


22. Conventional spelling of some words 


22 


-37% 


3% 


34% 


23. Uses incorrect vowels, in correct place 


23 


-17% 


0% 


17% 


24. Correct spelling of word endings 


24 


-19% 


2% 


17% 


25. Vowel approximation accurate 


25 


-24% 


-5% 


29% 


26. Recognizes misspellings 


26 


-26% 


9% 


21% 


27. Uses classroom resources 


27 


-57% 


40% 


17% 


28. Uses complete thought 


28 


-75% 


-9% 


43% 


29. Uses compound sentences linked by "and" 


29 


-34% 


27% 


15% 
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All skill areas showed an increase on the post-test at the Mastered level. This range was 
from five percent to 71%, depending on the level of skill difficulty. An important factor to be 
considered is the wide range of age and ability levels of the targeted population. Mastery 
of higher skill levels was unrealistic for the younger portion of the targeted population. 

However, it was a realistic goal for the older students. 

According to developmental writing and spelling stages, the researchers found students 
progressing from emergent writers to early or fluent writers and spellers. An increase in 
performance and skill development was noted throughout the targeted population. 

The student writing survey, administered in September, was administered again in January. 
A significant change of attitude was noted in three areas on the January survey when compared 
with results from the survey administered in September. In September, only 47% of the 
students thought of themselves as authors. However, in January, 80% felt that they were 
authors, as indicated in question one of the survey. These students reported that it was fun to 
write and that they were good at it! In addition, question nine of the survey reflected an even 
higher level of thinking than in the previously administered survey. For example, students 
recognized the need for prewriting strategies, such as mapping and brainstorming. In question 
eight, students also responded favorably to Writing Workshop, an intervention introduced by the 
researchers to increase motivation and allow more time to practice skills. 



Table 10 



Student Survey Results 
January 



1 . Do you consider yourself an author? 
Why? 

Why not? 


Yes No Don't know 

90 45 2 

Why? It's fun! To communicate. I'm good at it. 
Why not? 1 don't like to. 


2. Why do you think people write? 


To make people smile. To share stories with 
others. To tell how you feel. To make children go 
to bed. To help children read. 


3. Do you think most people like to write? 


Yes No Don't know 

112 20 5 


4. Who is your favorite author? 


R. L. Stine Dr. Seuss 

Marc Brown Eric Carle 


5. Are there any books by a particular author 
that have changed the way you write? 

Who? 


Yes No Didn't Know 

32 51 54 

R.L. Stine Dr. Seuss 

Marc Brown Eric Carle 


6. How do you decide what you are going to 
write about? 


1 Draw first then write. 1 think about it 
and then write about it. 1 read books. 


7. What are your favorite topics to write 
about? 


Beanie Babies Animals 
Make-believe Personal experience 


8. When and where do you like to write? 


At home. During Writer's Workshop. 
Anywhere 1 go. 


9.What helps you to write? 


Mapping. My imagination. Good light. 



* Includes all students in targeted K-3 and spec. ed. classroom 
Recommendations and Conclusions 

The researchers conclude there were many positive effects and outcomes resulting from 



the intervention plan. The use of Writing Workshop, a print-rich environment, writing centers, 
home writing program, Author’s Corner, and skill development were effective in increasing 
student motivation and improving writing skills in young children. The above interventions 
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together provided a wonderful opportunity for success in the budding young authors. The 
researchers strongly feel the continuation of the carefully planned and carried out intervention 
plan would prove to be a beneficial program for all students throughout the duration of the 
school year. In September, students were immediately immersed in writing as the researchers 
provided an abundance of writing opportunities carefully planned to promote motivation and 
writing skill progression. 

One intervention that proved to be successful in motivating students to write and increase 
skill development was Writing Workshop. This seemingly unstructured free writing time 
provided the students with opportunities to self-select, collaborate,, create, self-evaluate, peer 
evaluate, and publish finished products. These published works became part of the classroom 
library where students were able to enjoy the work of fellow student authors. Growth and 
enthusiasm was noted within each of the targeted classrooms. Students took pride in their 
published works and in the growth of the classroom collection. Many requests were made for 
additional workshop time and publishing opportunities. Students appreciated working in 
cooperative groups or pairs to create, edit, illustrate, and publish collaborative work. Also, the 
students began to anticipate writing about personal experiences encountered at home or 
school. Some young authors also began to show an interest in non-fiction topics, such as 
animals, the human body, geography, and sports. This non-fiction writing provided an 
expanded opportunity for students to learn more about the world around them. The increased 
awareness and use of reference material was observed in the targeted classrooms. 

Conferencing was used to assess student progress and further skill development. Students 
were able to share products with teachers and critique their unfinished work as part of the 
writing process. If Writing Workshop is to be successful, the researchers feel conferencing is 
an important component that should be included. 
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Students in the targeted classrooms responded well to specific story starters, topics, or 
Power Writing prompts when used in the classroom. These topics were usually highly 
motivational selections corresponding with units of study used to encourage skill development. 

In addition, journal writing provided another opportunity for self-expression. Students 
eagerly anticipated journal time, beginning with short entries in September, growing to full page 
entries by January. 

Based on these observations, the researchers encourage any educator to implement 
Writing Workshop as a regular component of their curriculum. This proved to be a highly 
successful, motivational intervention. 

Another intervention that promoted motivation was the creation of a print-rich environment. 
The classroom environment included lists, charts, graphic organizers, poems, and stories 
displayed throughout the classroom. Familiar objects in the room were labeled and student 
work was exhibited in the classroom and halls. An extensive variety of reading materials were 
readily available for the students to explore. The students were proud to display their work for 
others to enjoy. The researchers found a print-rich environment to be an integral and 
necessary part of a motivational classroom. This intervention will be continued throughout the 
school year and is recommended for all educators who desire an interesting atmosphere full of 
child-centered printed material. 

In addition, writing centers were set up to provide a special area for young authors to create 
freely without interruptions. Writing portfolios were kept in the writing center to house student 
writing. The center also included necessary materials, such as art supplies, a computer, paper, 
and a tape recorder, for free exploration of written expression. The targeted students regularly 
visited this area, adding to their collection of written material. The writing center proved to be a 




main attraction in the involved classrooms. The researchers conclude that this would enhance 



any writing program and is highly recommended. This intervention will also be continued in the 
researchers’ classrooms. 

Equally important to promoting writing in young children, was the home writing program. 

The program consisted of two components. First, communication with parents in the form of 
informational articles on children’s writing was beneficial in promoting home involvement and 
providing an opportunity for parents to learn more about the developmental stages of the writing 
process. The second component of this program consisted of the utilization of an author’s 
backpack. Students were allowed to enjoy a writing experience based upon a storybook 
character that travels to their homes and shares a weekend adventure. The backpack was full 
of writing materials that would enable the child to create a written account of these weekend 
experiences. This was a wonderful opportunity to make an important connection between 
home and school, allowing students to showcase their writing ability with family and peers. 

Each student anxiously anticipated their turn in spending time with the storybook characters. 
Parents also commented that their children enjoyed this time, indicating that this was a very 
worthwhile experience which enabled the child and parent to share in the writing process. This 
program was definitely one of the more time consuming and costly to put together and would 
benefit from teacher, parent and district support, as it was extremely motivational and 
enthusiastically received by parents and students. The researchers highly recommend putting 
the time and effort into developing this program. 

As the students returned from their weekend adventure with the storybook character, a 
special time and place was designed for the sharing of the home program writing project. 
Author’s Corner provided an opportunity for students to share published work. While the 
Author’s Corner was used to share published work from Writing Workshop and other writing 
projects, students were enthusiastic upon their return to school with the home writing project, 



eager to relate their weekend experiences through written and artistic expression at the 
Author’s Corner. This technique proved to be very beneficial in strengthening self-evaluation 
and peer evaluation skills. It is recommended that students be consistently allowed to publicly 
present their finished work, draw conclusions, and make revisions as determined by the author 
and peers. This program is recommended highly for consistent use in the classroom 
throughout the school year. 

The final recommendation of the researchers falls in the area of skill development. Several 
strategies were used to enhance the development of necessary writing skills. The first of these 
strategies was regular modeling of writing techniques by teachers. Modeling helped establish 
the print-rich environment, necessary in all classrooms where writing skills are emphasized. 
Another skill modeled and encouraged in the classroom was the use of graphic organizers. 
Using this skill proved to be extremely helpful in organizing thoughts and ideas across the 
curriculum. These graphic organizers were an integral part of the district-adopted Power 
Writing program, where students learn to organize thoughts and ideas as a prewriting strategy. 
Power Writing is a powerful tool used in preparation for the Illinois Goal Assessment Program 
(IGAP) testing which took place in the targeted third grade classroom. Also very powerful were 
the mini-lessons and Daily Oral Language programs used to further skill development in each 
targeted classroom. The mini-lessons and Daily Oral Language activities were short, planned, 
instructional opportunities designed to give students direct instruction, guided practice, and 
immediate feedback on performance. While correct spelling skills were emphasized during 
these lessons, inventive spelling was also encouraged during the writing process. However, 
published work was edited and revised to correct basic spelling errors. Often, this editing and 
revising would take place in cooperative group settings, allowing, once again, an opportunity for 
peer interaction and evaluation. All of these skill development strategies were used as part of 
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the writing process instruction that took place in each targeted classroom. The researchers feel 
young authors need to recognize writing as a process involving specific steps that follow a 
natural progression, ultimately leading to a well developed, refined, and appealing finished 
product. These strategies, designed to improve skill development, proved to be an important 
intervention in motivating students and teaching them the writing process. Combined, these 
strategies provided a solid, basic foundation for skill development. The researchers feel all 
components contributed to the significant advancement of writing skills in each targeted 
classroom. Highly recommended by the researchers, all strategies should be used consistently 
throughout the school year, leading students to naturally incorporate developed skills in daily 
writing opportunities. 

Through the use of Writing Workshop, a print-rich environment, writing centers, home 
writing program, Author’s Corner, and skill development techniques, the researchers were able 
to achieve a significantly higher level of success in promoting authorship. This fact, 
increasingly more evident to the researchers, also became clearer in the eyes of the young 
authors as the student survey given in January demonstrated. The number of students 
considering themselves authors grew from 47% in Septemberto 80% in January. This, to the 
researchers, was one of the most significant and exciting changes that took place as a result of 
the intervention plan. Children need to view themselves as capable, proficient, engaging 
authors, able to command an audience. The researchers felt that this important goal was 
achieved and, in fact, the students’ writing abilities continued to flourish even beyond the 
intervention period. 

As researched evidence has established, educators in many districts regularly run into 
obstacles when implementing new programs. Overloaded curriculum, lack of administrative 
support, lack of appropriate training, new inclusion policies placing additional demands, and the 
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basic day to day operational tasks could combine to make implementation of successful, 
beneficial programs difficult at best. Based on these factors, the researchers feel limiting 
district-directed initiatives would ease the overburdened curriculum, as recognized by the 
researchers and displayed in the review of literature. The researchers feel programs would be 
more successful if the need to limit new initiatives and demands upon teachers were 
acknowledged. 

In spite of these obstacles, the researchers feel the Action Plan implemented was 
successful due to the manageable design of the plan, ability of the flexible and experienced 
researchers to make appropriate curriculum decisions and adjustments to daily schedules, and 
the eagerness of the students to explore the world of writing. 

Even though the targeted population widely ranged in age and ability levels, the researchers 
observed positive and significant change in all classrooms involved. Based on the action 
research that took place, the researchers are confident that the combination of strategies used 
to enhance the writing program can be highly successful at virtually all grade levels K-3 and 
special education. 

The targeted population was allowed time for “messing around with words,” but the result 
certainly did not resemble a mess. The result was a population of more confident, skillful young 
authors! 
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GRADE LEVEL: 



NAME: 


Punctuation/Capitalization 


Grade / Date 


Anecdotal Notes 










Uses periods 










is aware of ( ? ! . ) 










Uses capitals at the beginning of 
sentences 










Uses capitals for proper nouns 










Spelling 


Random use of symbols, 
scribbles, letters 










Uses initial consonants 










L to R progression in words 










Spaces between words 










Takes risks in spelling 










Uses initial, final consonants 










Conventional spelling of words 










Uses incorrect vowel, right place 










Correct spelling of word endings 










Vowel approximation accurate 










Recognizes misspellings 










;Cses classroom resources 











L 1 1 1 L ^ 
KEY; N = No Attempt E = Emerging . M = Mastered 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Appendix A 

WRITTEN LANGUAGE INVENTORY 



GRADE LEVEL: 



NAME: DATE OF BIRTH: 


THE WRITING PROCESS 


GRADE / DATE 


Anecdotal Notes 










Uses a picture to write 










Uses scribbles or symbols 










Random use of letters, symbols 










L or R directional movement 










Understands that writing is talk 










Chooses own topic 










Reads writing to others 










Takes risks in writing 










Personal voice heard in writing 










Innovates on language patterns 










Simple beginning .middle, end 










Writes in different modes 










Uses beginning editing skills 































KEY: N = No Attempt . E = Emerging . M = Mastered 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Appendix A 

WRITTEN LANGUAGE INVENTORY 

GRADE LEVEL: 



NAME: 


Punctuation/Capitalization 


Grade / Date 


Anecdotal Notes 










Grammar 


Uses complete sentences 










Uses compound sentences 
linked by "and" 













































































































































KEY: N = No Attempt . E = Emerging . M = Mastered 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Appendix B 

WRITTEN LANGUAGE INVENTORY 

GRADE LEVEL: 



NAME: DATE OF BIRTH: 


THE WRITING PROCESS 


Grade / Date 


Anecdotal Notes 










Self-selects topics 










Developed beginning, middle. end 










Reads for information to write 










Develops topic with details 










Summarizes information on own 










Writes within all domains: 
narrative/descriptive 
informative/expository 










Understands own writing process 










Writing is meaningful an enjoyed 










Prewriting 


Takes notes, makes lists 
Collaborates, talks 
Uses clustering. mapping 
Uses outlines 































KEY: N = No Attempt. E = Emerging , M = Mastered 






BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Appendix B 

WRITTEN LANGUAGE INVENTORY 

GRADE LEVEL: 



NAME: DATE OF BIRTH: 


THE WRITING PROCESS 


Grade / Date 


.Anecdotal Notes 










Rough draft 


Writes for a purpose &audience 
Willing to take risks 
Uses a word processor 










Revising 


Initiates revision 
Willingly shares writing 
Gives and receives advice 










Editing 


Self-initiates editing 
Uses editing conventions 










Publishing 


Sees self as an author 
Shares finished piece 





















KEY; N = No Attempt. E = Emerg in g . M = Mastered 



BIST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Student Writing Survey 
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Name Date: 

1 . Do you consider yourself an author'.’ Why '.’ Why not'.’ 

2. Why do you think people write? 

3. Do you think most people like to write'.’ 

4. Who is your favorite author .’ 

5. Are there any books by a particular author that have changed the way you write? 

6. How do you decide what you are going to write about? 

7. What are your favorite topics to write about? 

8. When and where do you like to write? 

9. What helps you write? 



O 

ERIC 



BEST COPY AVAILABLF 
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Appendix D 

Parent's name 

Student’s name 

Date 



Parent Writing Interest Survey 

For each item circle your response: Almost Almost 

Always Sometimes Never 



1 . Does your child use writing 
material appropriately? 

2. Does your child write at home? 

3. Do you encourage your child to 
write at home? 

4. Does your child enjoy writing 
letters, stories, poems, etc.? 

5. Do you talk about your child's 
writing with him/ her? 

6. Do you write at home? 

7. Does your child see you writing 
at home? 

8. Do you provide writing materials 

for your child? 3 2 1 

9. Are you available to assist your 

child with re-writing if necessary? 3 2 1 

10. Are you able to help edit in 3 2 1 

the classroom? 



3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 l 

3 2 l 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 






Appendix E 



Teacher Writing Survey 

1 . How important is writing in your classroom? 

Very important Somewhat important Not important 

2. How often do you include writing activities in your lesson plans' 1 
Daily 2-3 times per week Once a week 
Do you use w riting across the curriculum? 

Yes No 

4. Is there enough time in your day to include writing activities regularly? 

Yes No 

5. Do you feel that you are trained to effectively teach writing? 

Yes No 

6. How would you describe the attitudes of your students toward writing? 

Enthusiastic Positive Negative 

7. Generally how would you describe the writing abilities of your students? 

Excellent Fair Poor 

8. Do you feel comfortable with letting your students use inventive spelling? 

Yes Somewhat No 

9. Do you feel that your students need more motivation to write? 

Yes Somewhat No 

10. Have you had a class or workshop in writing? 

Yes No 

Please circle the grade level you are currently teaching. K 1 2 3 Special Education 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Appendix F 

Emergent Writer Rubric 

w (level k, 1, special ed.) 



1 . Scribbles, draws a picture, 
writes a few letters. 




/ 



No attempt 



L 

Emerging 



7 

Mastered 



2. Left/right 

directionality, spaces words. 

« «. 

/ / / 

No attempt Emerging Mastered 



3. Writes name, uses some 
sound/symbol relationships. 

A 

/ / / 

No attempt Emerging Mastered 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Appendix G 




1 . Stories have a beginning, 
middle, and end. 

d 

/ / 

No attempt Emerging 

2. Uses inventive spelling 
w/some correctly placed 
vowels. 



1 

Mastered 




/. 

No attempt 



/ 

Emerging 



/ 

Mastered 



3 . Letter formation improves, 
organizes words into sentences 
w/ correct spacing. 

* 

/ / / 

No attempt Emerging Mastered 
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My Writing was . . . 




awful so-so 



OK 





Three things I remembered to use in my 
writing today. 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 



Name 



Appendix I 






Have a partner check your work. 

Writer’s Name 

Proofreader’s Name 

Title of Work 



T 7 Proofreading 



Checklist 




yes no 



Does each sentence begin with a capital letter? 


f^B • >SV \ 




^ \ 
v • J 


Does each sentence end with correct punctuation? 


\Ai\ 




(V) 


Are words capitalized when needed? 








f • • \ 

l • J 


Is each word spelled correctly? 




a r\ 




( B B \ 

{• J 


Is each sentence a complete thought? 

r 




/ • • \ 




f B • \ 

l • J 


Is the handwriting neat? 


i m m \ 




( B • \ 

l • J 



0 

/ 

Do you have any suggestions? 



/ 



_ ' BES T COPY A V AIL ABLE 

Students can use this form during the proofreading stage of the writing process. Have them answer each question by cotonng 

EJ^Wriateface. 

Scheffer PxAtfcationa. Inc. 
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September 1996 



Dear Parents, 

Five Kirby School District #140 teachers are currently participating in 
Saint Xavier University Field-Based Master’s Degree Program in Teaching 
and Leadership. 

As part of the program, the teachers are completing a research 
project on effective strategies to improve and motivate writing in the 
elementary grades. Writing in the elementary exciting topic with many great 
ideas to implement in the classroom. This project hopes to increase parent 
involvement not only by sending home informational articles on the 
improvement of writing skills, but also sending home some “fun” parent- 
child writing projects. A plan is also in place to have a program to showcase 
students’ writing projects. 

In order for your child to be actively involved in this project, a signed 
permission form is necessary. If your child does participate in the project 
which extends from September to January, a pretest and post-test writing 
sample will taken. There will be both student an*, parent surveys completed 
to evaluate attitudes toward written language. Students will also participate 
in a wide variety of writing activities. Each child will keep a Writer’s 
Workshop Portfolio to keep all writing products, and help document 
progress. Pictures and videotapes may be displayed along with selected 
student writing products. However, specific names will not be used in 
reporting survey and test data results. 

This project promises to provide students with an exciting opportunity 
that hopefully all students will participate in, and benefit from. 

Please feel free to contact your child’s teacher with any questions or 
concerns relating to this writing project. Thank you for your support. 



Sincerely, 

Carol Large 
Wendy Maholovich 
Laura Menig-Hopkins 
Dee Rhein 
Lorie Zwolinski 

.1 give permission for my child, , to participate 

in the project. 

I do not give my permission. Date: 
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Dear Parents, 

“Young children can write, young children want to 
write, and young children possess knowledge, interests, 
and the experiences to write about” (Avery, 1989. p. 84). 
Teachers and parents need to work together to promote 
and encourage literacy in children. You, as a parent, are 
your child’s first teacher, so who better to join me in the 
effort to encourage and support our young authors. 

The Home Writing Program is a wonderful experience 
for you and your child to share together. You may keep the 
backpack for _____ days. Read the story with your child. 
Then use the materials in the backpack to write a story 
about the character’s visit in your home. 

Begin by having your child write their thoughts down on 
paper. He/she should put their thoughts into sentences 
(inventive spelling is fine). You can help by encouraging 
and editing your child’s work. Then have your child write 
the edited sentences into the book. Each page should be 
numbered and given an illustration. Don’t forget a title for 
the book! “Written and Illustrated by” should also appear on 
the cover of the book. 

Supplies are included in the backpack. These should 
be used for this activity only. Encourage your child to be 
creative! 

The backpack, along with it’s original contents, and the 
finished product should be returned on the designated day. 
The rest of the class is eagerly anticipating their turn to take 
the backpack home. Thank you for your cooperation. 






Have Fun! 
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Dear Parents, 

“Young children can write, young children want to 
write, and young children possess knowledge, interests, 
and the experiences to write about” (Avery, 1 989. p. 84). 
Teachers and parents need to work together to promote 
and encourage literacy in children. You, as a parent, are 
your child’s first teacher, so who better to join me in the 
effort to encourage and support our young authors. 

The Home Writing Program is a wonderful experience 
for you and your child to share together. You may keep the 

backpack for days. Read the story with your child. 

Then use the materials in the backpack to write a story 
about the character’s visit in your home. 

Begin by having your child write their thoughts down on 
paper. He/she should put their thoughts into sentences 
(inventive spelling is fine). You can help by encouraging 
and editing your child’s work. Then have your child write 
the edited sentences into the book. Each page should be 
numbered and given an illustration. Don’t forget a title for 
the book! “Written and Illustrated by” should also appear on 
the cover of the book. 

Supplies are included in the backpack. These should 
be used for this activity only. Encourage your child to be 
creative! 

The backpack, along with it’s original contents, and the 
finished product should be returned on the designated day. 
The rest of the class is eagerly anticipating their turn to take 
the backpack home. Thank you for your cooperation. 

Have Fun! 
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Backpack Materials 



This list is to help ensure all supplies are returned to school. Please 
check oft supplies upon completion of this special activity. If any items are 
damaged or lost, please replace them before returning the backpack to 
school. 



Storybook Character 
_ Character Book 
_Storybook tape 
box thick crayola markers 
box thin crayola markers 
pencils 

box crayola colored pencils 
box crayons 8 count 
scissors 
glue stick 

assorted construction paper 
blank writing book 



Thank you again for your cooperation! 



Child’s name: 

Parent’s Signature: 
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READING AND WRITING: Getting Children Ready 



'shoo youngs children co®s to school they ha** already taken aajer 
steps coward um saatory of opokaa Ua*ua(e— without formal 
instruction . Children's ability to speak fluaatly owrju gradually 
as tnsy unconsciously construct thai p otai language rules , tost thea 
out, and ns fin a Uses. The ability to spook correctly (rows so 
cm lire a observe and listen. Eventually, ia this natural way, ahildpoa 
learn to talk— without pronunciation drills or vocabulary quissoo. 



Current msearen indicates that soot young children caa acquire 
fluency in writing and reading through a procesa sisllar to that of 
acquiring speech. Given opportunities to observe sad ekperienca th* 
writes® iaaguaga ia choir onviroasaat, they invent their own 

strategist, rules, m& aystoss for decoding urutss langwege sad 
producing their own writing. Tbs ml* of elassroou adult* should b« 
to support this aauwral process. 



Children normally begin reeding and writ la« soastlas bstwsea th* 
sees of three and sivm. Bseauis this t|« rancs U so sMS> 
preschool or kindergarten soviroonsot should pro* ids opp or tuni ties far 
•xperitaoe* with wrlttoa language suitable for children with widaly 
varying lata rests, abilities, aad lsarmlng stylss. 



sad 



Xa creating 
writs should 



Inaidt 



such an onvlro nn a nt , rsaanhsr that ths dealrd. to 
before learning to read aad writs, frnitnr* 
attsopts to tsaeh writing aad reading 
skills sftsa saa result la fiPestrtUss, 
lech of eeafldsooe, aad s relostsoss to 
read aad writs that esotlaueo 
adulthood. 
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* Key Quotes, p, f 
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•,.— - P 4mU ***** om d« m»f i of pushing reading «o4 writ lot skill* 
toooerly, and tttn with (boa ths rollovl^ handout. it sourer* 
poo lift la expectations for rarious age group* and ouggoato tbs 
variety of activities Uut oroota readiness for raiding oad writ lag. 

Spodal Handout 

READING AND WRITING: What to Expect For Ag£s 1-6 



a Listens whoa °road t©° fey adult. (Mull through* book— 

lobolo pioturos, does aot rsad word for v*H») 



Two-y«Ar-=sld 

• Chooses books fes/sh* la interested la for adult to rood. 

• Talk* about pictures la. book* (using aoatly single words or 
short phrases sad sentences) . 



Three yoar old 

• Asks adult to road to him/her (books, signs, labols). 
s Protoads to writs (us os aqulggle* to imitate adult's wrltlag) . 



e .Identifies own aaae la print. 

o Protoods to road ("talks through* familiar books), 
o Asks adult to writs down what bo/ahs says ( captions for 
drtwlags, lottsrs to significant poopls, aoasonss storlsa). 
s Vs tabs* whan adult writ#*. 

* Maks* up rhymes aad plays with words spoetanooualy. 
s Draws plcturss that aro at lsaat partly rooognlsabls to otbsr*. 



PlTS.yaar.sld 

s Hatchs* lsttsrs that aro ths sane.. 

o Attsapts to "road* transcript of own dlotatloo sad familiar 
books (aostly rooitlag from memory with hslp from contextual oluss) . 

o Idoatlflss some, word* bssldos own asms, typically by rooognlslag ths 
oootsxt of ths word (paoksgs, bottls, or sign) sad ths shapo of ths 
word rathor than 1U lsttsrs (Coos Cola, Toys ' R Os), 
o Writs* own asms. 

' * Traoss sad eoplss words aad lsttsrs. 



s Idoatlflss all lsttsrs of ths slphahst (uppsr and lowsr caas). 
s Hatohss words that aro ths ssmo. 

s Can notch wards that rhyme sad caa cootlauo tho rhyso sorlss. 

* taowa sounds of soco lsttsrs; sounds out initial oonsoaaats. 

# Roods somo words by noting tho lottor cosh last ions 
rathsr than Just tho aL.*e of tho word; still guosaos s lot. 

o Booomos awaro of short words lnsldo otbor words ( to day ) . 
o Writs* words othsr than own nans, oftsn lnesntlng own apslllag 
system (*frnd* for friend aad *jas* for Jaws). 
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•boot field trip* and other special erantsj sake group munla 
ultk dictated eaptlonaj dlctata or writ* thank too notes, i«t wall 
card** or laeitationaj dictate atorlaa ud then act the* out. 

By encouraging children to be aware of, uaa, and aojoy written 
1*040040 throughout the day, you kalp the* learn tha value of 
roadia* and writing. Wbao eklldrao tafia to aay things lik* "What doas 
tkia ssjf?*, “Look what I wrote* (squiggles eixed with lottoro aad 
words), or 0 Virtu 'Z lor® you, Grandaa’ for ss , * than you too* thay 
hare roachod aa laportant allaotona: tkay hav® aad 9 tka ooanaotlaa 
between apokaa aad written language aad have tka daaira to la ara aora. 

Once youaf children hare tka doaire to p«ad aad write, _lt i* 
naltkar necessary , nor daslpabl®, to present haadwrltiaf aacarclaaa, 
phonics lessons^ or language worksheets. $«eb artificial axsrclses 
eaa aotually prevent children frca developing tkair own ldaaa. 



Moat child ran will loam to raad km favorite word® bafora 
learning tka phonological values of lattars. Children usually develop 
an extensive slfkt vocabulary of words that ara *eanlngfUl to thaa, 
ladudlof, for exaaple, tha oaaaa of iaportant paopla la tkair liras, 
tka oaaaa of farorita fast food chains , words on signs, tka naaas of 
ssraral different dinosaurs. Zou caa aa courage children to retain sad 
build tkair sight vocabulary by writing tkair favorita worda dowi on 
oarda for the* aad providing “word t :es* in which sack child can 
store tka words ha or ok® knows . 



Cklldraa will aa®d kelp with word reoogaitloa aad phonics 
skills . of course , but this caa ba dona within tha coo tax t 0 r~ tka 
language axparlaocaa described above . Tor exaaple, when looking at a 
trsasorlpt of kar dictation, a child aay show lntarsat la tka skapaa 
of tka worda sad try to •read* tka dictation back to tka adult. Thia 
would ba aa appropriate tine to kalp tka okild ootlca aiallarltlaa la 
•oat of tka rerda (for exaaple, identical words or words starting vita 
tka saaa lsttar) or perhapa to point out tka sound ralus of soao 
initial consonant*. 



Similarly, tka aachanlca of writing should ba introduead within 
tka context of otkar aotirltiaa , if ohlldrea show aa interest in tka*. 
Child ran often Indies ta an intarast in writing by asking to writs, by 
traolag ovar tka taaokar's writing, or by asking tkair own scribbles. 
Teachers caa respond by asking aa outlias of tha child's naae or s 
farorita word for tka child to trace or copy aa a label on an art 
project. Later, tka taacnar caa sake planning abeets with fill- in - 
the-blaak sentences, for exaapla: *1 plan to work with * or 

"Z aa going to tka area.* Children can coapleta tka sentence 

by copying or treeing over the adult's writing or outlining. 
Eventually tka child will ba able to fill la tha blanks independently . 
Am cklldraa aove beyond these basic sentences, tkay caa use tka labels 
in tka olaaaroo* a a nodal* for tkair writing. Children can store 
worda tkay hare vrlttaa in tkair word boxes. 

Introduced in these natural ways, writing and reading skills are 
learned si*ul taaeoualy . Children eaa these skills as useful rshiclaa 
for scooapllaking self- chosen goals . ■ 
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Spelling is 
a complex 
cognitive 
process rather 
than a simple 
memorization 
task. 



Spelling as a Part of Writing 

In Spel ... Is A Four Letter Word, author Richard Gentry 
shares the current research on spelling development. 

Th:.s research indicates there is no relationship between 
I.£ and spelling ability, and that spelling is a complex 
j cognitive process rather than a simple memorization 
I task. Visual memory, crucial to spelling, is not an ac- 
| quired skill but one you are bom with. Most impor- 
tantly, research shows that spelling is best learned 
when taught within the context of writing. 

Instruction, assessment and evaluation of spelling should 
take place within the meaningful context of writing. 

Gentry', as well as other experts, has identified broad 
developmental stages in learning to spell. Children begin 
with gross approximations of correct spelling, and work 
towards self-correction. Children develop through their 
own self-regulation and motivation. Teachers give input 
and model how to spell words. Instruction should match 
the developmental level of the child. 

The following pages describe the stages of spelling 
development and how a child moves toward conventional 
spelling along a developmental continuum. 
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Stages of Spelling Development 

l. Precommuniecitive Stage 

w .u- - - - f hn rh:ld scribbles or 

.-U i*..' ~^ l r~ ' , , 

. . ,v-b.li. sn;h as nn-oers ana 

snapes. *n llJ 
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There is often no left to r:?iu pro.-^ 

rrp;;ior.. iust random p . a c e n . *r * . t ,J 
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Jose has z good 
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*: 5 :^t'c s.-«? 

~ned:LU a ad fin. cd 
consonants He 

is :ra ns:: toning 
to the phonetic 
stage. 
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3. Phonetic Stage 

Spelling is not conventional at 
this stage, but it is more easily 
understood. Initial and final 
consonants are in place. The child 
gradually adds interior conso- 
nants and vowels. Often the 
vowels are not correct, but are 
placed correctly in the word. Left 
to right progression and word 
spacing are clearly evident. 



Pamela correctly writes most consonants 
( beginning , medial, final). Her vowels 
are in the correct place, but she doesn't 
always use the correct vowel. Pamela 
spells phonetically, using the sounds of 
the letters. 



Adam's vowel approximations are 
appropriate. He is moving towards 
the transitional stage. 

V 
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4. Transitional Stage 

At this stage the child’s writing has 
more correctly spelled words. Vowel 
letter approximations are more accu- 
rate and word endings are spelled 
conventionally. Often all the letters 
necessary to spell the word are there 
but they may be in the wrong order. 
For example, becuase for “because.” 



Dat uses English as a second language, 
so he writes like he speaks. He spells 
most words correctly and approximates 
some vowels. He does not allow his 
spelling to hinder communication — he 
writes what he wants to say. 



B«n F rar\t\ir\ ij a 
pr>nkr sinhst H 

fta jj u Kc 

<u<over fiicU-rioJy 

^-4 5 bo^rv \10i 
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jr\ 

ibe \&H 0. 


Ddf ^ *4 
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Kli i l&j 

+)vC 4 t** f o a, 
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<*rt plqv 

a 4ol| o\r( 

b4. 


Tkevj li^t * 

\ex^ tftbvt \t y 

Q Vva4M °+t * 

apft+mf. 



5. Correct Spelling 

Knowledge of the spelling system is 
firmly established at this stage. The 
child recognizes when the word 
doesn’t look right and experiments 
with alternatives. A large number 
of words are spelled automatically. 
When unsure of a word, the child 
uses dictionaries and other resources 
to correct the spelling. 




Amanda has a solid under- 
standing of spelling. She tells 
the reader that she spells 
“uniquely” at times , so we 
realize she knows her words 
don't always look right. 
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This writer uses letters, 
numbers, symbols and 
scnbbies to write a story . 
The writer has established 
left-to-right directional 
movement but no sound 
symbol relationship. 



The Three Stages of 
Writing Development 

1. The Emergent Writer 

An emergent writer is one who is imitating writing. This 
writer is often a child who has been read to and has had 
opportunities to interact with books. He has seen people 
read and write and has experimented with paper and 

writing tools. He is beginning to notice print in his 
environment, such as the McDonald's or Burger 
King signs, and the print on cereal boxes. The emer- 
gent writer may scribble, draw a picture, write his 
own name or write a few letters in his name. He can 
reread his own writing or read picture books by 
memory. 





The child has established left-to-right 
direction, and uses sound symbol 
relationships There ere spaces between 
the words This writer is transitioning 
into the earl\ writer stage. 



And\ uses beginning, medial and final consonants but is not writing 
sentences yet. Andy should be encouraged to take risks in his writing. 
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The Emergent Writer 



Draws a picture to write 
a storv 



•> Engages in scribble writing 
or symbol writing 



Understands that writing 
is talk written down 



•> Uses left-to-right directional 
movement 



Tells a story or reads 
“writing” to others 

Uses approximations 
writing 

Uses initial consonants 
Uses spaces between words 
Takes risks in writing 



Classroom Experiences 
to Emphasize 



S Teacher reads aloud from all 
genres for writing models 

/ Student self-selects topics 

/ Student has opportunities to 
write and share writing daily 

Teacher models writing 

Teacher uses language experi- 
ence to write down a child’s talk 




Uses frames for writing 
Self-selects writing topics 
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2. The Early Writer 

An early writer understands that speech can be written 
down. This writer is beginning to realize that conventions 
control writing and that writing can be reread. The child 
does quite a bit of erasing as she struggles with conven- 
tions, letter formation and spelling. She rereads to regain 
understanding lost during these spelling and handwriting 
struggles. 
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Beavers bite wocc tc 
a dam and they r.ft the r tai 
tc warn all the ethers 



•Jeremy uses correct initial 
and nnal consonants. He 
uses capital letters and 
' a pproxi mates ” periods . 
Jeremy is writing nonfic- 
tion text in first grade! 



Jennifer knows that stories 
have a beginning, middle 
and end . She correctly 
spells many high-frequency 
words. She uses Rosie’s 
Walk as a model to write 
her own story . She knows 
about apostrophes, but 
hesn V yet mastered the 
concept. 
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The Early Writer 



Classroom Experiences 
to Emphasize 



Uses approximate spelling 
but is moving toward correct 
spelling 



/ Teacher reads aloud from all 
genres for writing models 



Uses initial and final 
consonant sounds correctly 

Places vowels correctly within 
a word, but not necessarily the 
correct vowel 



y Student self-selects topics 

/ Student uses the writing process 
daily — primarily prewriting and 
rough drafts. The teacher assists 
with rewriting and the child 
illustrates for publication 



Spells many high-frequency 
words 



/ 



Student has opportunities to 
share writing 



Uses book models and patterns 
to help with writing 

Chooses own title for a story 



/ Teacher models writing 

y Student conferences with teacher 
and peers 




Includes a simple beginning, 
middle, and end in a story 

Begins using dialogue 

•> Uses editing skills — capitals 
and periods, circles misspelled 
words 

Begins to consult classroom 
resources in order to correct 
approximations 

Establishes a personal style 
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y Student needs many models and 
demonstrations of how print 
works — shared reading, guided 
reading and writing 



Teacher gives positive responses 
to the student’s approximations 
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This is Diana 's own pre- 
writing style. She is a 
fluent writer w ho knows 
how to choose a topic and 
organize her story. 




3. The Fluent Writer 

The fluent writer has gradually gained control ov er writ- 
ing conventions and letter formations and is therefore 
g ;tint7 with ease He realizes the many purposes for 

is conscious of how he goes about v.nt g. 

He talks about his and others writing. He 
sees that writing involves more than conven- 
tions and recognizes the need for developing a 
theme with detail. 



Vanessa finds it easy to tell about a story- she wrote. It is 
clear that she finds writing to be a joy. 



Here is Diana s beginning 
rough draft. She correctly 
uses punctuation and other 
grammar conventions. She 
needs help in forming 
pa ragraphs. 
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Classroom Experiences 
to Emphasize 



The Fluent Writer 



Develops a beginning, middle, 
and end to a story 

Reads for more information to 
include in writing 

Demonstrates knowledge 
about the subject 

•> Develops a theme or topic with 
details 



Teacher reads aloud from all 
genres for writing models — topic 
development, story structure, 
language usage 

/ Student self-selects topics 

/ Student uses the writing process 
daily — the entire writing process: 
revisions, rewriting, and publish- 
ing by the student 



Writes in a variety of genres 

Uses word endings correctly 

Makes verb tenses agree ' 
throughout writing 

Writes in paragraphs 

Uses correct punctuation — 
exclamation point/question 



y Teacher models writing — how to 
revise and work on a text in order 
to fulfill the writer’s intentions 
and meet the readers’ needs 

y Student has opportunities to 
share writing 

y Student conferences with peers 

y Student conferences with 

teacher — conversations, strate- 
gies, final editing 
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